ways anxious at night, especially if there were no
moon.
It was so firmly believed that the mutineers had
outraged the Englishwomen who had fallen into
their hands at Meeru.t, Silapur, and elsewhere, that
the women in the entrenchment were now openly
discussing the question already canvassed by their
husbands: What was to become of them if the enemy
broke in? Some of them were armed against the
worst with laudanum and prussic acid, but both
Mrs Inglis and Mrs Case set  their faces against
suicide, believing that, if the hour of trial should
come, their God who had sent it would put it into
their hearts how they should act. In spite of their
troubles and anxieties the women got on comfortably
together for the most part, though sometimes at
Dr   Fayrer's   house   there   were   quarrels   about
domestic management, and once there was a pitched
battle between Mr Harris and one of the ladies, who
ended in hysterics.
On the 20th July the doctors had insisted that the
hospital was no longer fit for Mrs Polehampton,
Mrs Gall, and Mrs Barbor to work in. That evening
Lieutenant Colonel Palmer escorted them to the
Begam Kothi, where they were allowed three-
quarters of a room, the other quarter of which was
screened off for Lieutenant Thomas and his little
girl? Mrs Thomas having died of smallpox a few days
before. The three women, all widows, were^thrown
very much upon their own resources, although both
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